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NATURAL HISTORY FROM PICTURES* 


A WRITER has said that it is not the work of a teacher “to 
give us science, but ‘directions for making ourselves scientific.” 
We must get the science for ourselves, ahd we can ‘do this only 
as we are scientific. If we ask what it is to be scientific, Presi- 
dent Porter answers us in his work on mental science: to observe 
exactly, to define precisely, to classify correctly, to explain ra- 
tionally. Each science presents to us its own objects of thought, 
but the processes are the same in all; so that whatever power we 
gain in any one prepares us for every other. We need to distin- 
guish carefully between acquiring information about a science, 
and being scientific. If each implied the other, there would be 

no danger of making a mistake in our school courses and meth- 
ods. But there may be a vast amount of information, and no 
science ; there can be no science without information. Hence, 
if we plan our school-work to secure science, we shall gain both. 
Our inquiry must be for the best means available for cultivating 
the power of exact observation. 

Material objects and processes are better instruments to use 
at first than mental ones. The young mind responds more 
quickly to them. The same is true of natural objects in contrast 





*“Prang’s Natural History Series, for Schools and Families.” Arranged for 
Instruction, with Object Lessons, by N. A. Calkins, author of “ Primary Object 
Lessons,” and “ Manual of Object Teaching.” 
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with artificial ones. It is probably true that the best means of 
becoming scientific is furnished by such courses of physical and 
chemical experimentation as are followed in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. One can hardly examine Prof. Picker- 
ing’s new work on physical manipulation, without being im- 
pressed by the philosophy on which the system is based, and 
by the value of the results that must be attained by it. But 
such a system is not an available instrument in the common 
schools. It is doubtful if much can be done in that direction, 
even for the few pupils in the best High Schools. We are com- 
pelled to look for some other, though perhaps less effectual, 
means of reaching the same end. 

The various departments of natural history seem to present 
advantages in this direction, especially the study of plants and 
animals, The variety, the beauty, and, more than all, the life, in 
these objects render them peculiarly attractive to the young. 
Can the same ends be reached by the use of pictures of these 
objects ? 

We say No, for several reasons. First, because scientific cul- 
ture rests upon a foundation of personal observation. Its more 
advanced processes have their conditions in the evidence of the 
senses, To trust this evidence is a characteristic of a scientific 
mind. Eliminate this element from the study of science, and 
we send the science itself over our threshold. But the study of 
pictures is based on faith. We supplant primary observation by 
testimony, and so build up our science upon a foundation of 
sand, This error is radical and fatal. To judge, to infer, to 
conclude, from the testimony of others, without verifying by per- 
sonal observation, is a fault that pervades the thinking of uncul- 
tivated people,— of most people. It is a fruitful parent of evils. 
Its progeny are superstition, fanaticism, humbuggery, scandal- 
mongering, demagogism. It vitiates politics, social reform, 
religions. The abuse of text-books in schools has tended in this 
direction, and teaching natural history by pictures is no better 
and no worse than by a book. Both tend to cultivate the habit 
of mind shown by the orator in the British Parliament who was 
said to depend on his memory for his arguments, and on his 
imagination for his facts. The particular system before us speaks 
of its pictures as “cards of introduction to nature’s school- 
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room.” As if nature stood on etiquette. The absurdity is akin 
to the mediation of saints. 

The system is open to another objection. A picture cannot 
furnish opportunity for that exact observation which must un- 
derlie precise definition and correct classification. It may help 
to impress a statement in words, but this is all. Think of build- 
ing up a science of human physiology from the study of a man- 
ikin. In Prang’s Series, under the title Birds of Prey, are 
included a large picture of a Golden Eagle, and twelve small 
pictures representing the White-Headed Eagle, Osprey, Pere- 
grine Falcon, Red-Tailed Hawk, Mississippi Kite, Bearded Vul- 
ture, Condor, California Vulture, Turkey Buzzard, Great Horned 
Owl, Screech Owl, Snowy Owl. 

The pupil is first shown the large picture of the eagle, and 
taught to see the short, strong, hooked beak ; the stout legs, 
with their curved and sharp claws; the projecting eyebrows 
and piercing eyes; the long, pointed wings. He is to be told 
where it lives, its habits, food, etc. On each of the small cards 
is the name of the order to which the bird belongs. This the 
pupil is to learn, and then to discover in the picture the marks 
that ally the bird to the type represented by the large eagle. The 
hooked beak is readily seen in the picture, but the size of the 
legs, an important mark, is relative, and can only be seen by 
comparison with birds of the same size belonging to other orders. 
» The pupil is to be taught to distinguish the three families of 
this order, falcons, vultures, and owls. The marks of the first, 
as given in the manual, are as follows: “ Head and neck fully 
covered with feathers ; eyebrows projecting, eyes sunken and 
piercing. Sight keen, and more extended than in any other an- 
imal. Wings long, pointed at the ends. Tail long and wide. 
Flight soaring and powerful. Live generally in pairs. Female 
larger than the male. Feed upon the flesh of animals which they 
capture, not upon carcasses of those found dead. Found in all 
parts of the world.” Here are sixteen facts stated. Examin- 
ing them in detail with the pictures before us, we find that the 
first is equally true of the owls, a distinct family. The eyes seem 
to be more prominent than in either of the other families. The 
piercing eye, and the keen and extended sight, we fail to observe 
in the pictures. As to the length of wing, the va/ture's wings 
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look as long as the falcons, and the figures on the cards, which 
give the actual length of the birds and of their wings, show that 
the average length of wing of the four va/tures,as compared with 
the size of bird, is greater than the average length of wing of the 
four falcons. The wings in both families seem to be pointed at 
the end. The tail, which should be long and wide, in three of the 
falcon pictures, looks longer than the vultures, while three of the 
vulture’s tails look wider than those of the falcons. The flight 
is not shown in the pictures, nor the living in pairs. As there 
is but one picture of a kind, and it is not stated whether it repre- 
sents a male or female, we cannot judge of the relative size. One 
of the pictures shows a fish in the claws of a hawk, but whether 
he caught him or found him is not stated. The scale is too lim- 
ited to show the world-wide range of their habitation. 

Thus it appears that of the sixteen marks given by which the 
pupil is to distinguish the falcon family from the others, only 
seven can be shown in a picture, and of these seven, not one zs 
shown in a way to distinguish the family. There is a general 
Jamily likeness, which would in most cases lead the pupils to 
place a particular bird in its appropriate family, and this is all 
they can do with these pictures. But this is not science. Here 
again the system is false in its pretences and vicious in its influ- 
ence. It is like studying anatomy from the Cardiff Giant. 

The value of scientific culture is in its definite conceptions 
embodied in accurate expressions. The benefit of the study is 
largely in learning to see the relation between language and ideas, 
things and definitions, and so to avoid misty thinking and loose 
expression. ’ The trouble with much of our thinking is that we 
are satisfied with what we call “a kind of an idea,” and we do not 
know how vague our notions are until we try to define them. 
Then it is like bounding moonshine. This is the direction in 
which the children need help, and this help it is the object of 
instruction in science to afford. But these pictures, as we have 
shown, fail utterly to give clear notions, and, therefore, to pre- 
pare for precise definition and strict classification. 

Pretending to be scientific, their whole tendency is away from 
science, to strengthen and perpetuate the very habits of mind 
that it is the end of education to uproot and supplant. 

Having found such grave objections to this picture series, we 
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are led to ask if the information that it furnishes is valuable: 
enough to justify an unscientific method in getting it. There is 
knowledge of which this may be said. Arithmetical processes 
and physiological facts must be learned, however poorly taught, 
for they have use in themselves. But the same can hardly be 
said of the knowledge furnished by Prang’s Series. Of the one 
hundred and seventeen species of birds and quadrupeds already 
arranged for study, less than thirty are common in New England, 
and about forty are foreign. It is proposed, that the children 
shall learn the names of these, their color, size of body, length of 
wing and tail, order and family, locality, habits, and uses. Most 
of these facts are to be learned from the mouth of the teacher. 

It may be absolutely important for the children to know, before 
they finish their education, that a Manx Cat has no tail, while the 
Caribou exults in six inches of posterior extension; that Chee- 
tahs catch Springboks ; that the little striped Skunk “is said to 
be easily domesticated” ; that cow-skin boots and shoes prove the 
utility of the “ gentle quadruped,” and that the Guanaco is “ eas- 
ily bewildered” ; but we question the relative value of these facts 
as compared with many others that are crowding upon our notice, 
and demanding to be presented in the schools. 

The only excuse that is offered for presenting such a system to 
the public is, that in the cities it is impossible to provide natural 
objects for school use, and therefore pictures must be used. This 
is true as to zebus and yaks and gnus and penguins ; but it is 
not true of cats and dogs, and especially not true of insects, which 
afford as wide and as interesting a field for observation, and as 
ample opportunity for scientific definition and classification, as 
any part of the organic kingdom. 

As to plants, it would seem that a city teacher who could not 
find specimens of these for his class, could hardly use pictures to 
much advantage. If the purpose is to teach science scientifically, 
it can be done in the city as well as in the country, though per- 
haps not as easily. But neither in the city or country can it be 
done by means of second-hand observation, and by learning from 
the lips of a teacher facts which Ze only knows because he has 
read them in the accompanying manual. 








Objective Teaching. 


OBFECTIVE TEACHING. 


Wuat is objective teaching ? Ideas are most clearly commu- 
nicated by the use of illustrations. We shall therefore use the 
necessary illustrations to answer this inquiry. 

First ILLustration. Teacher, having taught the pupil to 
distinguish and name the forms as wholes, selects one, and pre- 
sents it to the pupil. What is this form? Pupil. A cube. 

T. Let us learn the names of the parts of thisform. Teacher 
passes his hand over the surface and asks, What is the whole of 
the outside of the form called? P. Its surface. 

T. What will you call this part of the surface now facing you ? 
P. A face. 

TZ. Right. Turning another face to the front. What is this 
part? P. A face. 

YT. Passing his finger along the junction of two faces. What 
is this part called? PP. The edge. 

T. Right. Pointing to the junction of three edges, what is 
this part called? P. A corner. 

ZT. Right. It is also called an angle. Are there any other 
parts? P. Not any. 

Z. What are the parts of the cube? VP. Faces, edges, and 
corners or angles. 

Z. We will now learn the xumber and relative position of 
these parts. Placing the cube on the table, where is the face 
against the table with respect to the top face? P. Below it. 

T. Where is the top face? P. Above the one on the table. 

T. Where are the other faces of the cube? PP. On its 
sides. 

T. What word means belonging or relating to the sides of 
anything? No answer. The word is /atera/. What are these 
faces on the sides of the cube? VP. Lateral faces. 

T. Tell the number and positidn of the faces. P. One below, 
one above, four lateral faces. 

T. Nowcount and tell the number of edges in the same order. 
P. Four below, four above, and four lateral edges. 

7. Count and tell the number of corners or angles. P. Four 
below and four above. 
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T. Tell what you have learned about the cube. Pupil an- 
swers, combining the answers given above. 

SeconD ILtustraTion. Teacher. Presents the cubical block 
used in the preceding illustratigns. We wish now to describe 
the form of this block. What is this block in, and what is all 
around the block? Pupil. Room. 

ZT. What other word may you use instead of room? P. Space. 

T. Takes a cubical box made of card-board which will just 
hold the block. Whatis in the box? P. Space. 

T. Puts the block into the box. Which is more, the space 
which is in the box, or the space which the block is in? #/. The 
spaces are the same. 

T. Takes the block out. What limits or bounds the space 
in the box? P. The sides of the box. 

T. What limits the space which the block isin? P. The 
surface of the block. 

T. Alimited portion of space you may call a volume. What 
isavolume? PP. A limited portion of space. 

ZT. What is the room in which weare? PP. A volume. 

T. What is the space which your body or any other body is 
in? P. A volume. 

7. Takes the block. The volume in which this block is you 
have said is bounded by the surface of the block. Count and 
tell me how many faces this volume has, /. Six faces. 

I. Takes a piece of card-board whose face he has previously 
taught his pupils is a square, and applies it to the face of the 
volume. Look at this square and tell me what you see. PP. The 
square has the same size as the face of the volume. 

T. Applies the square to each of the other faces and gets the 
same answer. Now tell me how this volume is bounded. P. 
The volume is bounded by six equal squares. 

T. Sucha volume is called a cube. Whatisacube? P. A 
cube is a volume bounded by six equal squares. 

Z. You have learned that the word cube has two meanings. 
A cube is a body bounded by six equal squares. A cube is a vol- 
ume bounded by six equal squares. 

Turrp ILLustrRation. Teacher. Writes on the blackboard : 
A cube is a volume bounded by six equal squares. What is the 
cube said to be in this expression? P. A volume. 
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T. To what class or kind of things does the cube belong ? 

P. To the class volumes. 

T. What kind of a volume is it said to be? FP. A volume 
bounded by six equal squares. 

T. What other volume besides a cube is bounded by six equal 
squares? PP. No other. 

T. How is the cube described? /. It is described in such a 
way as to separate it from all other things of the same kind. 

_ I. Such a description is a definition. What is a definition ? 
P. A definition is a description of a thing which separates it 
from all other things of the same kind. 

Examining these illustrations, we find in each the following 
elements :— 

1. Two minds, the teacher and pupil, are actively engaged with 
the same object of thought. The activity of the teacher’s mind 
stimulates and guides the mind of the pupil. 

2. The teacher selects the right object of thought, and makes 
the right presentation of this object to the pupil. 

3. The pupil is led to right thinking and to the acquisition of 
such knowledge as he can use. These are the elements of all 
true teaching. 

Noticing the objects of thought presented in these illustrations, 
we find they differ. In the first, a material object is presented, its 
parts, their number and relative position. In the second, the form 
of a material object, separated in thought from the body which 
exhibits the form, is presented for description. In the ¢hird,a 
definition, a mental object, is the object of thought. 

Observing the method of dealing with these different objects, 
we find it is the same in each case. The teacher presents a 
definite object of thought to the pupil, and asks definite ques- 
tions, which lead the pupil to get by 47s own thinking definite 
ideas of this object, and to make a correct expression of these 
ideas. 

Observing the action of the pupil’s mind, and what he gets as 
the result of this activity, we find that in each case the pupil is 
conscious of getting from the object before his mind the ideas we 
would teach. We assume that the teacher does not leave the 
point till the pupil is thus conscious. When dealing with a ma- 
terial object, he gets the ideas through the appropriate sense, the 
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only way in which he can himself acquire them. When dealing 
with a mental object, he gets the ideas by his own reflection upon 
the object, which is the only way he can himself acquire them. 
Then he makes by his own effort the correct expression of the 
ideas gained. This is right mental activity on the part of the 
pupil. The result of this right thinking by the pupil is an in- 
crease of ability to use his mind upon other objects of thought, 
definite ideas of the object he has thus thought about, and the 
power to communicate clearly these ideas. This is real power 
and knowledge, the true end of teaching. 

The teaching above described is odjective, not simply because 
an object is used, but because there is an active going forth of 
the pupil’s mind to this object in getting a knowledge of it, 
instead of the passive reception of ideas from another mind. It 
is not a mode of teaching in which the teacher does all the work. 
Its distinguishing quality is that the pupil is required to get and 
express the ideas for himself. Again, this teaching is oral, and 
has all the advantages which come from the living presence of 
the teacher. It is impressive. 

We answer the inquiry with which we began by the following 
definition. Odjective teaching is the presentation of a definite 
object of thought to the pupil, and by definite questions leading him 
ito get by his own thinking definite tdeas of this object, and to make 
a correct expression of these tdeas, 

It will be observed that this method is applicable to all grades 
of teaching, to scientific as well as elementary teaching, whether 
the object of thought be a material object or a mental object, — 
the world of matter and the world of mind both furnish num- 
berless objects of thought for this teaching, — whether it calls 
into exercise the perceptive powers, the imagination, or the re- 
flective power, or all of these powers. 

The first illustration here presented was an exercise of the 
perceptive faculties in gaining knowledge of the parts of a mate- 
rial object. The second illustration was an exercise of both the 
perceptive and the reflective powers in describing the form when 
separated from the material object. The third illustration was 
an exercise of the reflective power in gaining knowledge of an 
abstract truth, making use of the knowledge previously gained 
by the perceptive powers. 
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Objective teaching differs essentially from the lecture method, 
in which the teacher talks about an object, making the pupil the 
silent recipient of what the teacher gives so long as he is willing 
and able to receive, —the teacher not knowing how much of 
what he presents the pupil does receive, nor how much he can 
receive. This method does not allow the pupil time to make the 
thoughts his own. It should be used sparingly and only with 
mature minds. 

The senseless routine work, miscalled teaching, of memorizing 
and reciting the text-book, with little or no thought of what the 
words mean, with little or no effort to lead the pupils to think 
for themselves, so nearly stultifies the pupil’s mind, that he 
has not independence enough to trust the evidence of his 
own senses. Such a pupil can be led to say almost anything the 
teacher desires him to say, and to believe it is true if the teacher 
accepts the statement. Such a mental condition is contrary to 
the pupil’s nature. Children do think about what they know, 
when they have not been stupified by routine school-work. The 
parent or the teacher who is able to answer all the thoughtful 
inquiries of a little child, must himself be a good thinker. Pu- 
pils should be required to think in all their school-work, each 
one always according to the measure of his ability to think. 

Objective teaching is done by some teachers in their every- 
day work, on every subject. It is not something worked out for 
a special exercise at a teachers’ institute. The method is not 
new, nor has it been universally practised. It is something new 
to a large majority of teachers. It ought to be the mode of 
teaching in all our schools, from the primary school up through 
the university, in all branches of study, to teach the pupil what 
to study whenever he takes a new subject, to teach him ow to 
study the subject, and to create an interest in his work, —the chief 
objects for which a pupil needs the aid of a teacher. Such 
teaching in all our schools would show a larger development of 
the mind, a larger acquisition of real knowledge, and a greater 
saving of time in our schools than was ever yet known. 

A. G. Boypen. 
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TWO LATIN LESSONS. 


RECITING A FIRST LATIN Lesson. (Noted down by an eye-wit- 
ness immediately after it occurred as nearly verbatim as possible.) 

Teacher. Please pass me a Grammar. What is our lesson for 
to-day ? : 

Pupils. The Alphabet. 

T. Mr. H., tell me what you know about the Latin Alphabet. 

P. Itis like the English, with some differences. 

T. State those differences. 

Pupil recites Harkness’ Grammar 2, small print 

Z. Mr. H., what is a lingual? a labial ? 

Pupils. One after another. Don’t know. 

Teacher now explains why d and ¢ are called linguals, and that 
they are called inguals only in Harkness, but that they are also 
called dentals in some Books. Follows some blundering recitation 
by occasional help on the part of the teacher from the book before 
him. 

T. Now Miss M., you may go to the board and write down all 
the liquids and spirants. 

While Miss M. does that, another pupil recites mutes once 
more. The one writing is of course deaf-mute for this exercise. 
Then the pupil just reciting becomes mute and writes his mutes, 
etc. At last they read what they have written. Some errors are 
corrected, a labial having been put among the linguals, and z not 
having been counted as a double consonant. 

T. Your !esson for to-morrow will be on the sounds of vowels, 
6, 7, 8, and g large print (Harkness’ Grammar), and then I shall 
give you some examples to see how well you can give the vowel 
* sounds. 

You are excused. 

ANOTHER FIRST Latin Lesson. Teacher. What is the ob- 
ject of this our daily lesson ? 

Pupils. The Latin language. 

7. Yes; and in order to havea clear understanding of the 
Latin language at the beginning, we must know what language is, 
and then what the Latin language is. (By teaching, which I 
shall omit in this paper, definitions of both terms are drawn 
from the pupils.) Now, as we know what the Latin language is, 
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we want to know why Latin is studied. Think over this till to- 
morrow, and then tell me what conclusions you arrive at. I 
shall now begin to teach Latin, asking you to be always closely 
attentive and to be ever ready for questions; whenever you do 
not understand clearly. (Teacher goes to the blackboard and 
writes.) Serva honesta est. 3 

This is a Latin proposition. Can any one tell me the meaning 
of this proposition? Well, if no one can, then we must try to find 
the meaning: (separates the termination of the first word, then 
of the second). Serv-a honest-a est. 

T. Have you any word in English which might enable you to 
get at the meaning of the word serv-a? Raise your hands! 
Miss H. may answer ! 

P. Serve. 

7. Another word? Mr. D. S., etc. 

Pupils. One after another, servant, servitude, servile, Service, 
serviceable. 

T.* Very well. What seems to be the primary idea underly- 
ing all these words? (separates stem and terminations by a line 
serv-ant, serv-itude, serv-ile, serv-ice, serv-iceable). 

Pupils. To serve. | 

T. True. But now what is to serve? Hands up! Always 
raise your hands, if you think you can give an answer! Miss C.., 

P. Toserve is todo work for some one, to be a servant, to do 
service. 

T. Yes, and he who performs this duty is called ? ' 

Pupils. A servant. 

T. Right. Now serva means servant, and particularly a 
female servant; and as all, or nearly all, servants of the Romans 
were slaves; what would you now say is the meaning of serva? 

Pupils, Slave. 

T. Good. Write slave under serva. What does honest-a 
mean ? class! 

Pupils (unisono). Honest. 

T. Very well. From what language then does honest come? 

Pupils. From the Latin language. 

ZT. Yes. What other words have you in English having the 
elements of this word. (Teacher marks the word hon-est.) 

Pupils (one after another). Hon-est-y, hon-or, honor-able, to 
honor. 
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T. What seems to be the main idea of these words ? 

Pupils. Honor. 

,2. That is correct. Write honest under honesta. What is 
the meaning of “est”? 

One pupil. Is it “is”? 

T. Yes, it means “is.” Now write “is” underest. Miss L., 
read now what we have as the meaning of our proposition. 

P. Slave honest is. 

T. Is this good English ? 

Pupils. No. 

T. Who can better it without adding anything? Mr. S. may! 

P. Slave is honest. 

T. Very well. What difference then do you see between 
Latin and English? Hands up! Use your eyes and think, and 
if you have anything to say, raise your hands! Well, Miss C.! 

P. In Latin the verb stands at the end of the proposition. 

T. Yes. The verb stands generally at the end of the propo- 
sition in Latin, not always. Where does it stand in English? 
(Gives several declarative and interrogative propositions.) 

Pupils. Close to its subject. 

T. Right. Now we have this proposition “ slave is honest.” 
Suppose, I would say, “slave is honest, but slave does not like to 
be slave,” would that be good English. 

Pupils. No. 

T. How then would you express it ? 

P.1. The slave is honest, but the slave does not like to be a 
slave. 

P.2. <A slave is honest, but a slave does not like to be a 
slave. 

T. Very well. What other difference then do you see be- 
tween Latin and English? Miss D.! 

P. Latin has no article. 

T. Yes. Latin has no article, neither a definite nor an indef- 
inite article. : 

One pupil. But then, Mr. K., how can we tell which article we 
shall take in translating Latin into English, if there is no article 
in Latin ? 

T. That is a very sensible question. I think that you all can 
answer this question, after I have given you some more examples. 
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— Let us now recapitulate what we have learned. What is the 
first difference between Latin and English? ... What is the 
second difference? ... 

Now pronounce after me. 

I write some more propositions : — 

Serv-a fid-a est. — Fid-elity, bona fid-e. 

Aqu-a-pur-a est. — Aqua-tic, aqua-rium ; pur-e, pur-ity, pur-ify. 

Penn-a long-a est. — Pen ; long, long-itude. 

Domin-a sever-a est. — Domin-ion, domin-eer ; sever-e, sever- 
ity. 

Femin-a bon-a est. — Femin-ine ; a bon-us. 

Statu-a alt-a est. — Statu-e, statu-ary ; alt-itude. 

Terr-a firm-a est. — Terra firma, terr-estrial ; firm, firm-ness. 

Coron-a rot-und-a est. — Coron-ation ; rotunda, rot-ary. 

(These propositions are taught in a similar manner. The 
teacher marks off the terminations of the words and so enables 
the pupils to find the meaning for each proposition without diffi- 
culty. He writes then the translation under each proposition, 
pronounces, and lets the pupils pronounce, after him. This lesson 
will fix the five vowel sounds at the same time, supposing the 
pronunciation to be continental.) 

7. Can any one tell me now, when to use an article in trans- 
lating from Latin into English, and which article, and when to 
use no article ? 

Pupils. (Whose attention had been called to this point while 
translating the above propositions.) Yes, the sense of the prop- 
osition must tell whether or not to use an article, and which. 

T. Very good.— You may study for to-morrow these nine 
propositions, be able to give the English meaning for each, and 
vice versa. Give also English Derivatives from the words in the 
lesson. If you can think of more Derivatives than we have 
mentioned, please bring them forward. What now is our lesson 
for to-morrow ? 

(Teacher writes on the blackboard and requires pupils to 
copy.) 

1. Language, what ? 

2. Latin language, what ? 

3. Object of learning Latin ? 

4. Differences between Latin and English. 


‘ 
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1. Verb stands generally last in Latin propositions. 
2. Latin has no article. 
5. Get meaning of nine propositions and English Derivatives 
from words in same. 


T. Youare excused. 
F. Hi. K. 





WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


PROFESSOR TWEED, EDITOR OF THE TEACHER : — 


Dear Sir : — At your request, I have prepared a notice of our lamented 
friend, William Russell. For most of the facts I am indebted to H. Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, and for the best thoughts to Mr. Russell’s friend, A. 
Bronson Alcott, most of whose letters to me I have inserted. Mr. Russeli’s 
opinions are given in his own language. 

Yours, G. B. E. 


No person of foreign birth has performed more valuable and 
faithful services in the cause of education in New England, 
during the last fifty years, than William Russell. It is, therefore, 
most fitting that some account, however inadequate, should be 
given of the extent, variety, and fruitfulness of those services, 
and some expression of the gratitude which has filled many 
hearts, for the generous spirit in which they have been performed, 
should find place in an organ devoted, as is the “Teacher,” to 
the noble cause to which he consecrated his life. 

Mr. Russell was a native of Scotland, and was born in Glas- 
gow, April 28, 1798, and educated at the schools and the univer- 
sity of that city. The department of Mental Philosophy, Logic, 
and Rhetoric was at that time, auspiciously for Mr. Russell, 
under George Jardine, the eminent author of the “Outlines 
of Philosophical Education,” who was the object during his life 
of Mr. Russell’s reverence and admiration. 

In childhood, Mr. Russell was distinguished for sweetness of 
temper and cheerfulness. A younger brother says :— 

“T never saw him shed tears but once; that was one morn- 
ing that he had slept too long, and curtailed his hours of study. 
My later recollections are of his taking me out to walk with him, 
and cultivating in me the love of nature and the faculty of observ- 
ing systematically its varied aspects.” 

32 
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A sister says :— 


“T may add one incident of his early life which I learned from 
himself. After entering the University of Glasgow, at the first 
annual competitive exhibition, he, the youngest there, was 
awarded the highest merit for translation of Latin, over some 
hundreds of competitors. He mentioned this to me incidentally 
in connection with other college recollections, but very modestly, 
with a slight laugh at his own confused astonishment when the 
highest degree of ‘merit was awarded to him.” 

A sister adds : — 

“ He was very studious, and gained many prizes, and, I remem. 
ber, excelled in Greek, for he used to amuse us, after dinner, 
when he was quite a small boy, reading the Greek Comedies to 
us as fluently as if they were in English. He was fond of music 
poetry, and painting, especially landscapes, as he was a great lover 
of nature. Generous to a fault, and most tenderly conscientious, 
no one could more literally obey the precept, ‘Lay not up treas- 
ures on earth, or strive more earnestly to promote the highest 
interest of his fellow-creatures.” 

On the completion of his college course, in 1817, he came ti 
Georgia, as toa climate more genial to delicate lungs than that 
of his native land, and was, for some years, private tutor in the 
family of a distinguished Georgian statesman. This life was 
very beneficial to his health, and he went back to Scotland 
stronger than he came; but he was soon persuaded by his 
Southern friends to return to Georgia and take charge of Chat- 
ham Academy in Savannah. 

A happy marriage to a lady of Connecticut inducing him to 
prefer a residence in New Haven, he came thither, and for some 
years taught the New Township Academy, and then the Hop- 
kins Grammar School, a school of preparation for Yale College. 
But the delicacy of his lungs rendering it imperative that he should 
live a less sedentary life, he came to Massachusetts, and very 
successfully taught classes in elocution at Cambridge, at Ando- 
ver, and in the Public Latin School and Chauncy Hall School in 
Boston. While so engaged, he was, fortunately for the cause oi 
education, persuaded to take, in 1826, the editorial charge of the 
“American Journal of Education,” published in Boston by Thos 
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B. Waite, the first regular publication upon the subject in this 
country or in England. 

Mr. Russell was signally well qualified for this important office 
by the early influence of Jardine at the university, by his varied 
experience as a teacher, and especially by his inborn, heart-felt 
interest in all that related to the healthy and happy development 
of human character and intellect, essential to which he consid- 
ered the education of the bodily powers, of the eye by drawing 
and painting, of the ear by reading and music, and of the mus- 
cles by varied appropriate exercise. 

The time had arrived for such a journal. “The light shed on 
the whole subject of education by the labors of Pestalozzi, had 
excited, throughout Europe and America, a fresh interest on all 
the great questions involved in the various departments of phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral culture.” * 

“Warren Colburn’s invaluable contribution to the improve- 
ment of education, in the publication of his Intellectual Arith- 
metic, had virtually introduced the spirit of Pestalozzi’s methods 
of instruction into the schools of New England ; and much had 
been effected by the diffusion of liberal views on the whole sub- 
ject of education, by Mr. James G. Carter, through his numerous 
and able editorial articles in the United States Literary Ga- 
zette.” f 

“The arduous labors of Mr. Russell, in the almost unassisted 
editorial care of the Journal of Education, although of no pecu- 
niary benefit to him personally, were amply rewarded by the 
many invaluable results to which they led.” $ 

“Indeed he was the general advocate of most of the reforms 
which have been incorporated into our school discipline, and 
become the common possession of all.” 

“Infant Schools, then first introduced into this country, Sab- 
bath Schools, Elementary Education, High Schools for Girls, 
Schools for Teachers, the Lyceum, — all received his attention, 
the support of his ready pen. ‘The Introduction and Retro- 
spect, which he gave in these columns, intimate the scope of 
his views on the whole subject of education. It is no disparage- 
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* Barnard’s American Journal, vol. 3, pp. 140 and 141. 
t From a letter of A, B. Alcott. 
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ment of later journals to affirm that none have embraced a wider 
field of speculation or of practice, or dealt more ably with the 
leading principles of human culture.” * 

“The ‘Journal’ met with warm encouragement throughout 
the Union, and was extensively used as a vehicle of communi- 
cation, both for developing the views of the friends of education 
in several of the States which were then occupied with the 
establishment of systems of public instruction, and for the diffu- 
sion of improved methods of teaching, which were then claim- 
ing general attention in New England and other parts of our 
country, where the subject of education had attained to a more 
mature stage of advancement. Eminent educators and philan- 
thropists abroad, both in England and on the continent, gave 
their cordial sympathy and commendation to the design and char- 
acter of the ‘American Journal,’ and contributed effectual aid 
to its purposes, by liberal exchanges, and copious supplies of 
material, in the shape of important public documents.” + 

“The editorial care of the ‘Journal, though an exceedingly 
laborious form of occupation, was one which was _ peculiarly 
agreeable to Mr. Russell, from his personal tastes and _ habits ; 
and he would gladly have continued it, could he have done so 
with safety. But the employment of conducting an educational 
periodical being necessarily, for the most part, a gratuitous ser- 
vice, it could only be performed by laboring at night ‘after the 
day’s cccupation in teaching. Three years of this double toil 
occasioned a reduction of strength which called for a temporary 
cessation of exertion.” ¢ 

“At the invitation of Reuben Haines, Esq., of Germantown, 
Penn., he left Boston with Mr. A. B. Alcott, in December, 1831, 
and took charge of the Female Department of the Germantown 
Academy, Mr. Alcott having charge of the Primary. While 
residing in Germantown, and chiefly at his suggestion, the Phila- 
delphia Association of Teachers was formed, and evening lec- 
tures on Education, speculative and practical, were given by the 
members. A journal of instruction was issued by the Asso- 
ciation, of which he was the chief editor. He also contrib- 





* From a Letter of A. B. Alcott. 
+ Barnard’s American Journal, vol. 3, pp. 140 and 141. ¢ Ibid. 
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uted papers to ‘The American Annals of Education,’ edited 
by Mr. William C, Woodbridge, who, on becoming proprietor of 
‘The Journal of Education, after it passed from Mr. Russell’s 
editorship, changed its title to that of ‘The Annals.’ The death 
of their chief patron, Mr. Haines, occasioned the removal of Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Alcott to Philadelphia, and opening schools in 
that city; Mr. Russell giving his usual lessons in elocution and 
parlor readings.” * 

“On returning to Boston in 1831, he resumed his teachings at 
various seminaries and colleges, giving lessons also to private 
classes. He was engaged in giving instructions for several years 
in Teachers’ Institutes in several of the New England States. 

“While residing in Boston, he was a frequent attendant of the 
club of scholars who met at each others’ houses for discussing the 
high problems of literature and philosophy, among whose members 
were Mr. R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, A. B. Alcott, and 
others. On these and all occasions, Mr. Russell was the advocate of 
the truest comparative liberty of thought and action. His method 
was that of the fan against the wind, force of persuasion rather 
than logical forms. If his prolific rhetoric sometimes encum- 
bered his statements, he was a master of his Northern tongue, 
and his elocution became for many individuals the standard. In 
private, his conversation was especially entertaining, and varied 
by anecdote, rich in classical allusion, and free from pedantry. 
His slight Scottish accent gave to his readings an agreeable 
flavor. His geniality, sweetness of disposition, and domestic 
traits, made him an agreeable companion ; and to those who were 
so fortunate as to be admitted within his household, as guest or 
friend, the grace and rare accomplishments of the husband and 
father were charming to behold. 

“In whatever regards the essential principles of a complete 
outline of the human being, I have been inclined to rank him 
as an ideal teacher and educator. He combined learning with 
ideas, subordinating his text to the thought, the letter to the 
spirit. Especially was this true in his lectures on Elocution, the 
pieces selected to be spoken having always a pointed relation to 
the sentiments and ideas to be delivered. I used to think his 





* Mr. Alcott’s Letter. 
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pupils were receiving, under the guise of elocution, lessons alike 
in taste, morals, and philosophy,—an influence that mingled 
insensibly with their inmost being. Here was a teacher of 
eminence, of learning various and elegant, of a high order of 
intellect, of deep religious sensibilities, a scholar and gentleman 
in the best acceptation of the term, — fellowship with him 
became a delight and a culture.” * 

“In 1849, at the invitation of friends of education in New 
Hampshire, Mr. Russell established, at Reed’s Ferry, a seminary 
for teachers, which he continued to conduct or direct, for several 
years. But his health incapacitating him for the active duties 
of teaching, during the severe winters of that region, he was 
induced, in the spring of 1853, to move his seminary to Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, where he resided till his death.” + 

While at Reed's Ferry he gave an address to those preparing 
to become teachers, full of Christian suggestions and wisdom, 
many of which are richly worth quoting. 

“Our young people leave school—not to speak of our higher 
institutions — with intellects somewhat sharpened and disci- 
plined by the daily grinding of the understanding. But, during 
the whole course of nominal culture, little has been done to 
quicken the heart, or to awaken the imagination. Our youth 
have been trained to understand, merely, but not to Jove: they 
have received explanations; they have been accustomed to give 
definitions, and to execute demonstrations ; but they have not 
been taught to feel the universal beauty and loveliness amid 
which they dwell, and whose atmosphere they daily breathe.” 

“The young mind, moreover, claims always of the teacher, as 
of the parent, that ideal perfection of character which makes 
itself legible in the language of a manner ever composed, serene, 
benign, gentle, condescending, patient, dignified, courteous, firm, 
and equable. The demands thus made must be, in good degree, 
met by all who would be successful teachers.” 


(Concluded in our next.] 








* From a Letter of A. B. Alcott. 
+ Barnard’s Journal. 
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JR ESIDENT Foiror's DEPARTMENT. 





AT a meeting of the New England Association of Superintendents, held in 
Boston, Oct. 17, H. F. Harrington, Esq., of New Bedford, read a paper on 
“The relative number of male and female teachers desirable in our High 
and Grammar Schools.” Mr. Chase, of Holyoke, also read a paper on “ The 
Selection of Teachers,” and A. P. Marble, Esq., on “The Limits of Public 
Education.” After the reading of the essays, Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
the Boston Schools, by request of the Association, occupied an hour in some 
very interesting remarks on the Vienna Exposition, especially the educational 
department, and the European systems of education in general. It is under- 
stood that Mr. P. will make a detailed statement of these matters, in a report 
to the Legislature, which will be looked for with interest. At the afternoon 
. session of the Association, the essays were discussed. That on * The relative 
number of male and female teachers ” especially, evinced much interest on the 
part of the superintendents, and was terminated by the unanimous adoption cf 
the resolution, “‘ That an increase in the relative number of male teachers 
would increase the efficiency of our schools.” Each of the other essays led to 
an animated discussion. 
On the whole, it was one of the most interesting sessions of this Associa- 
tion. 


AN EXERCISE IN SPELLING AND LANGUAGE. 


Let the class take ten words, and before studying the lesson pronounce 
each word distinctly, after the teacher. A few minutes may then be devoted 
to studying the lesson. Then let the words be spelled orally. 

The teacher may then take one ofthe words, as “anvil,” and ask how many 
pupils can make a sentence containing the word. 

ist Pupil. The blacksmith has an anvil. 

Teacher. Very well. 

2d P. The blacksmith hammers iron on an anvil. 

TZ. Right. 

3d P. The blacksmith makes horseshoes on an anvil. 

7. All right. 

You may now write the last sentence on your slates. (The pupils write it.) 

7. You may now spell the words from your slates, telling what capitals 
you have used, and what punctuation marks. 

ist ?. T-h-e, the. A capital t because it begins a sentence. 

2d P. b-l-a-c-k-s-m-i-t-h (small b). 
3d P. m-a-k-e s (small m). 
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4th P. h-o-r-s-e-s-h-o-e-s (small h). 
5th P. o-n (small o). 

6th P. a-n (small a). 

7th P. a-n-v-i-] (small a). 

8th P. a period. 

Teacher (after examining a few slates to see that the corrections have 
been made), — Who can put this sentence in the form of a question ? 

After a little hesitation, and perhaps some incorrect attempts, a pupil 
says, “ Does the blacksmith make horseshoes on an anvil ?” 

7. Right. Would it be right to say, “ Does the blacksmith make horse- 
shoes on an anvil, yesterday ?” 

Pupils. No, sir. 

7. What should it be? 

P. “Did the blacksmith make horseshoes on an anvil yesterday ?” 

7. Right. You may now all write the sentence on your slates, — “ Did 
the blacksmith make horseshoes on the anvil yesterday ?” 

Let the pupils then spell the words as above, telling what capitals are used 
and what punctuation mark is placed at the end. 

In this manner the pupils in the lowest classes of the Grammar Schools 
may, while learning to spell, learn to form sentenges, and to change them 
from the declarative to the interrogative form ; and, in fact, learn almost all 
the inflections of the language, before they are aware that they are studying 
grammar. 

When, by frequent use, the forms are made familiar, they will readily re- 
member the technical terms, though I would not recommend that they should 
be given in the lowest classes. 





THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HELD its fifty-first annual meeting at Middleboro’, last Friday and Saturday. 
The attendance on both days was very large, contrary to expectations, as it 
was feared that the change in time of holding it would prevent many teachers 
rom being present. The meeting on Friday,was called to order at 10.30 A. M. 
by the president. Rev. Mr. Hadden, of Middleboro’, offered an opening prayer, 
and also made a short address of welcome to the teachers, inviting them to 
the hospitality of Middleboro’. This was accepted by the president in behalf 
of the convention, 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer, J. G. Knight, of Hanover, were 
read. The treasurer’s report showed an unexpended balance in treasury of 
thirty dollars. A committee of three was appointed to nominate the usual 
officers. On a motion of A. G. Boyden, the convention then proceeded 
with the literary exercises as per programme. 

‘The first question on the programme, “Should scholars be kept after 
school”? was opened by W. C. Fickett, of East Bridgewater. The general 
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position of the speaker was in opposition to after-school sessions ; that they 
cultivated in the scholar a disposition to dally and put off his studies ; that it 
was better to teach promptness by obliging him to do all his work in school 
hours. A few, other gentlemen spoke on the question, among them Rev. 
Mr. Hadden, who was opposed to keeping scholars for lessons, but favored 
keeping them to reprove them. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Harrington, of New Bedford, spoke on “ Measuring 
Education,” in which he recommended some radical reforms in our present 
system of school examination, criticising the latter severely. He was followed 
by A. G. Boyden, who made an able appeal in behalf of the proposed “ half- 
mill tax.” He explained that the object was to so equalize money raised for 
schooling in this State that the smaller towns might have better advantages. 

The exercises of the afternoon were closed by an interesting exhibition in 
experimental chemistry by a class from the North Bridgewater High School. 
This exercise was very successful under the circumstances, and the class 
showed itself interested in the subject. After the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, on invitation of Mr. Leonard, principal of Peirce Academy, many of the 
teachers visited the building of that famous old school, looking over its cabi- 
nets, etc. 

In the evening, Mr. Jospua Bates, of the Brimmer School, Boston, delivered 
a lecture on Habits, Morals, Manners. The theme of the lecture was the 
importance of impressing good morals, habits, and manners upon scholars, and 
it was an excellent production. After the lecture a few short speeches were 
made by gentlemen present, Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Charlestown, Mr. Clark, of 
the Gaston School, Boston, Mr. Parker, of North Bridgewater, Mr. Leonard, of 
Middleboro’, Mr. Fickett, of East Bridgewater, Mr. Jennings, of Hingham, 
and others. The remarks were principally in the line of the lecture. After 
the speaking, Mr. Tweed led the audience in a few songs, and the meeting 
was one of the pleasantest sessions the convention held. Saturday forenoon 
was principally taken up with discussion of a question on Primary Schools, in 
which many gentlemen took part. 

Mr. L. Drake, of the Bridgewater High School, read a paper on the com. 
parative value of the classics and science in our public schools, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Parker, of North Bridgewater, who discussed it briefly. Mr, 
B. F. Tweed gave an interesting lecture on English Grammar. This was 
listened to with great interest by the teachers, and abounded in good sug- 
gestions. 

In the afternoon, H. W. Osborne, of East Bridgewater, delivered a lecture 
on “ Taste.” The lecturer dwelt on the advantages and pleasures of good 
taste, and showed how it might be a blessing even in the humblest ranks of 
life. The lecture was finely written and pleasingly delivered, and showed that 
the speaker had an appreciation of his subject. 

The next thing in order was the report of committees. The committee on 
“Massachusetts Teacher” reported sixteen subscribers. The committee on 
resolutions reported the following : — 

Resolved, That the teachers of Plymouth County hereby express their 
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thanks to the school authorities and to the people of Middleboro’, for the 
liberal hospitality displayed in receiving and entertaining the members of this 
Association, and for the many courteous attentions extended during their 
visit. 

Resolved, That we are under great obligation to superintendents Harring- 
ton, of New Bedford, and Tweed, of Charlestown, to Mr. Joshua Bates, ot 
Boston, and Col. W. H. Osborne, of East Bridgewater, for their thoughtful, 
instructive, and highly useful papers; and to the superintendents and teachers, 
both in and out of the county, who have done so much by their participation 
in our exercises, to foster and develop the interest felt in our chosen work. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the superintendent of the Old Col- 
ony Railroad and its branches, for liberality in furnishing free return tickets 
to our homes. 

Resolved, That the president and other officers of the association are 
deserving our cordial thanks for ability displayed in performing their duties, 
and for the great degree of success which has attended this meeting under 
their directions. 

Resolved, That as teachers, we are conscious of having received great 
benefit from this annual meeting, and that as a result, we shall return to our 
labors with renewed zeal and greater devotion to our high and holy calling. 


E. PARKER, JR, 


For the Committee. 


The committee on nominations reported as follows : — 


President, J. W. McDonald, South Abington ; Vice-President, Mr. Parker, 
North Bridgewater ; Mr. Merrett, Hingham; Mr. Cornish, Plymouth. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, J. G. Knight, Hanover. Executive committee, Mr. 
Martin, Bridgewater; Mr. Soule, Hingham ; Mr. Leonard, Middleboro’; Mr. 
Knight, Hanover. 

Miss Mary A. Currier, teacher of elocution in the Bridgewater Normal 
School, read an essay on elocution. The suggestions made in this were so 
practical that we shall publish them in full. She gave to the convention a 
few exercises, showing how to train the voice, and also read two selections 
illustrative of the points in her essays. Miss Currier held the closest atten- 
tion of her audience during her reading. 

Rev. C. W. Wood, superintendent of the North Bridgewater Schools, deliv- 
ered a short address in favor of towns furnishing text-books to scholars. He 
was in favor of this measure, and showed the benefits arising from the adop- 
tion of this plan. At the close of Mr. Wood’s remarks, the convention, after 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” adjourned. The meeting as a whole was a suc- 
cessful one, all the essays and lectures being such as were of practical use to 
the teachers. — From the Abington Fournal, 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF BOSTON SCHOOLS FORT Y- 
FIVE YEARS AGO. 
BY GEORGE W. MINNS. 
[Concluded.) 

I ENTERTAIN no unkind feelings towards any teacher under whose control 
I have been. I am sure every one meant well. That corporal punishment 
was frequently administered was much more the fault of the system than of 
the teachers. Every one then seemed to think that order could be maintained 
only by severity. Still, I never witnessed any cruel or brutal punishment, and 
no boy was much injured by “running the gantlet.” No one of my teachers 
was at all a tyrant, or approached in the least the character of the Suabian 
patdotribes (not paidagogos), of whom it was said “that for fifty-one years 
he had superintended an institution with old-fashioned severity. One of the 
ushers calculated that his principal had given nine hundred and eleven thou- 
sand five hundred canings, one hundred and twenty-four thousand floggings, 
two hundred and nine thousand custodes, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
tips with the ruler, ten thousand two hundred boxes on the ear, and twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred tasks to get by heart. It was further calculated, 
that he had made seven hundred boys stand on peas, six hundred kneel on 
a sharp edge of wood, five thousand wear the fool’s cap, and one thousand 
seven hundred and eight hold the rod, — amounting in all to one million four 
hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and eight punishments ; or, 
allowing five days for every week, averaging above a hundred punishments 
every day.” * 

In hot weather Mr. Emerson would sometimes send out for a pitcher of 
strong beer, and he and Mr. Callender (horresco referens) would sit at the 
desk, in plain view of the rising generation, refreshing themselves with this 
(now prohibited) beverage. Iam sure that the only bad effect produced at 
the time upon us was a feeling of intense indignation that he did n't “ pass it 
round.” 

The most remarkable practical du// ever perpetrated within my knowledge 
was the work of a boy in my class named Michael Mahoney. He disliked 
the writing school so much that in order to incapacitate himself for executing 
any lessons in penmanship, he actually resolved to bruise his thumb to such 
an extent that it would be impossible for him to use it, and the master would 
be obliged to excuse him from writing. Accordingly, placing his thumb upon 
one stone, with another he so battered it as to reduce it to a shapeless mass, 
and then was on the point of exclaiming, “I have done the deed ; no more 





* The Rev. James Bowyer, of Christ’s Hospital, — the Blue Coat School, — appears to have equally 
deserved the epithet “ J/agosus.’” He was head-master when Coleridge. Lamb, Hunt, and De Quin- 
cey attended the school. De Quincey said “ the man knouted his way through life from bloody youth 
up to truculent old age.’”? Coleridge, when he heard of this man’s death, said ‘‘ it was lucky the cher- 
ubim who took him to heaven were nothing but faces and wings, or he would infallibly have flogged 
them by the way.” 

And now the pendulum has swung to the other end of the arc. The Boston School Committee is 
considering the expediency of abolishing corporal punishment in all the schools. 
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writing for me,’”’ — when he found that he had bruised and disabled the thumb 
of his eft hand. Such was the force of habit that he had used his right hand 
to strike with, not thinking of the object he had in view until the mischief was 
done. 

When we consider the few studies pursued in our Boston Grammar Schools 
at the time I attended them, the inferior text-books, the want of apparatus, 
the imperfect methods of instruction, and the harsh discipline, we are struck 
with the great improvement which has been made in their condition. Forty 
and fifty years ago, “there was,” as Mr. Philbrick has said, ‘‘ no vocal music, 
no drawing, no object-teaching, no instruction in geography worthy of the 
name; no vocal training, no physical exercises, no writing of compositions, 
and no instruction whatever in the elements of science.” Arithmetic was 
taught very imperfectly ; I do not call to mind any attempt by the teacher to 
show the reason of the “rule”; the direction was to follow it. I can say for 
myself, that it was only after I had entered the English High School that I 
obtained an insight into the principles of arithmetic, or even understood the 
reasons of the rules relating to fractions. In the Boylston School, the prin- 
cipal part of the time was occupied in reading and writing. It never seemed 
to occur to any one that it was worth while to take pains, by written exer- 
cises, to enable a pupil to use his own language at least with some degree of 
readiness and accuracy, paying at the same time a proper regard to correct 
spelling, and the right use of capitals and marks of punctuation. There was 
very little attempt to connect book knowledge with the relations of business 
life upon which many pupils were soon to enter. There was no instruction 
in human physiology or in the laws of health. The boys knew there is a 
natural world, but would have been puzzled to give an explanation of the most 
common phenomena. 

Let me end these rambling sketches by contrasting the entertainment now 
provided every year at Music Hall for the Medal Scholars, with the dinner to 
which their predecessors were invited at Faneuil Hall forty or fifty years 
ago. We all know what the former is. It is attended by the Medal Schol- 
ars, boys and gir/s, with their fathers and sofhers, and teachers of doth sexes 
The Mayor, after a short address,’presents a bouquet to every medal scholar ; 
refreshments are liberally provided, dut not a drop of intoxicating liquor. 
An excellent band plays the best and most appropriate musical compositions, 
and the whole winds up with a merry dance; after which, at about sunset, all 
retire, well pleased with the good time they have had. Nothing occurs to 
mar the enjoyment of the occasion. Now look upon another picture. 

It was my fortune to obtain at the Boylston School one of the Franklin 
Medals; and, according to custom, I was invited to dine with the City Au- 
thorities at Faneuil Hall. How beautiful the hall looked when I entered it, 
decorated, as it was, with flags and bunting! The long tables were covered 
with the fruits of the season, and the dinner was excellent, the City provid- 
ing bounteously. Wine (Sherry or Madeira) was furnished in abundance. 
We boys, the most conspicuous guests at the feast, each wearing his medal 
suspended around his neck by a beautiful blue ribbon, sat together at one 
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table. After we had satisfied our appetites, the Mayor arose, and made us 
a short address, in which he congratulated us on our progress in our studies, 
and our success in obtaining the medals, by no means forgetting to say that 
Boston, pointing to us, exclaimed with Cornelia, ‘*‘ These are our jewels,” — 
and also adding that among us was a future President of the United States. 
He then directed the waiters to fill each boy’s glass with wine, and we then 
and there had the honor of drinking with the chief officer of the city, each 
boy emptying his glass, in imitation of his elders. 

I was proud of the notice taken of us, of the compliments which the Mayor 
lavished upon us, and which I had no doubt wee deserved ; I was glad to 
be where my merits were appreciated, and began, I am afraid, rather to con- 
sider the company as looking up to me than I to them. Judge then of my 
indignation and humiliation, when, immediately after the glass of wine with 
the Mayor, some constables with painted poles came up, and calling upon us 
to rise, marched us all out of the hall, two constables bringing up the rear, to 
see that no stragglers were left behind. We were ignominiously turned out, 
just as “the feast of reason and the flow of soul” were commencing, of which 
I longed so much to partake. I wished very much to remain to hear the 
speeches of eminent gentlemen, to listen to the songs and the music and 
the jokes ; in short, to learn exactly what a public dinner is. I tried to slip 
back, but these constables, unlike the modern police, were at their posts and 
vigilant. It was impossible for me to get by them; so I went into the street, 
and stood under the windows of Faneuil Hall, listening to applause and roars 
of laughter, but unable to hear a word, and wishing with all my heart that I 
could know what it was that caused so much enthusiasm or merriment. 

Now, why were we boys excluded from the hall, and shut out from what 
ought to have been the best and most intellectual part of the entertainment ? 
There can be but one answer to this question. It is this: the City Fathers 
did not wish the young to know what some of them or of their guests might 
say or do, under the influence of intoxicating liquors, of which there was 
an abundance at all public dinners at the time referred to. Remember, no 
woman was allowed to be present at this dinner; no city officer took his 
wife to it ; no female teacher, or meritorious scholar among the girls, was in- 
vited to it. It was a “gander party,” and even the boys were at a certain time 
turned out from it, in order that the men might sit and drink as much wine 
or other liquors as they pleased, smoke cigars, — and not blush for shame, 
in presence of their children, if some jolly companion told an improper story, 
sang an unsuitable song, or conducted indecorously. And for the same reason 
the women were not invited. No one could attend,as I have done, a School 
Festival in 1828 and another in 1872, without gratefully acknowledging that 
the world is improving, and that the “ good old times ” had certain customs 
“more honored in the breach than in the observance.” What an improve- 
ment in the old School Festival has the mere presence of woman made! 
She necessarily and immediately banished wine from it, and also, the use of 
tobacco, She puts man upon his dest behavior ; in her company he becomes 
courteous, refined, chastened ; and what a grace, beauty, and charm she gives 
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to all these school gatherings. Fathers and mothers, male and female teach- 
ers, school boys and girls, mingle together like one happy family; and the 
Festival is Thanksgiving and the Horticultural Exhibition joined together, 
presided over by the City Fathers, assisted by the Graces. 





YE OLDEN TIME. 


ACCORDING to Winthrop,,in 1645, “ By agreement of the commissioners, 
and the motions of the elders in their several churches, every family in each 
colony gave one peck of corn or twelve pence to the college at Cambridge.” 

In the same year, Winthrop writes in his history that, “ Divers free schools 
were erected, as at Roxbury (for maintenance whereof every inhabitant bound 
some house or land for a yearly allowance forever), and at Boston, where they 
made an order to allow forever fifty pounds to the master and an house, and 
thirty pounds to an usher, who should also teach to read and write and cipher. 
Indians’ children were to be taught freely, and the charge to be by yearly 
contribution, either by voluntary allowance, or by rate of such as refused, 
etc., and this order was confirmed by the general court. Other towns did the 
like, providing maintenance by several means.” 

It appears from the records of the time, that “on the thirteenth of 2, 1635,” 
a vote was passed “that our brother, Philemen Pormort, shall be in- 
treated to become schoolmaster, for the teaching and nurturing of children 
with us.” He was doubtless the first Boston master. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Daniel Mande, who was chosen, according to the margin of the record, 
“on the 12th of the 6th Aug., 1636.” A list of those who contributed to 
his support is given, among whom are “the Governor, Mr. Henry Vane, Esq., 
ten pounds; the Deputy Governor, Mr. John Winthrop, ten pounds; Mr. 
William Coddington, thirty shillings.” There are forty-one others, who con- 
tributed from twenty down to four shillings. 

In 1642, “nine bachelors commenced at Cambridge; they were young 
men of good hope, and performed their acts, so as gave good proof of their 
proficiency in the tongues and arts. At this commencement, complaint was 
made to the governors of two young men of good quality, lately come out of 
England, for foul misbehavior, in swearing and ribaldry speeches, etc., for 
which, though they were adults, they were corrected in the college, and 
sequestered, etc., for a time.” 

It will be noticed that John Winthrop, in his diary history, was very fond 
of his etc’s. 
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GLEANINGS, BY W. P. A. 


{From “ Notes of Thought,” by Charles Buxton. 1 vol. London, 1873. Charles Buxton was son 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and author of the well-known biography of his distinguished father —a 
book which has passed through thirteen editions in England alone. Some American publisher should 
reprint this little book, full of the ripe thought of a cultivated, accomplished, and excellent man. 

W. P. AJ 

TEACHING Boys SELF-CONTROL. — “ Give self-control, and you give the 
essence of all well-doing in mind, body, and estate. Morality, learning, 
thought, business, success — the master of himself can master these. . 

“ Every one allows this. Every one sees that it is self-control that bestows 
the blessings of perseverance, punctuality, due observance of all duties, kind- 
ness, courtesy. Why, then, is it not one of the first aims of those who bring 
up youth, to teach self-control ? 

“ How can it be taught? Never, at anyrate, unless with government there 
is freedom. Ifa boy’s life be always squared for him, if his dread of punish- 
ment alone be appealed to, if his own judgment and conscience be never left 
free to choose between the evil and the good, how shall he learn self-govern- 
ment? Depend upon it, neither boys nor actions can grow into the fulness of 
manhood, of self-reliance, and self-mastery, unless they drink deep of freedom. 
He whose eye is always on that of a director can never learn to direct himself. 
A few mischiefs, for the ~-ne, would be well made up for in after-life, if, in 
school as well as out, discipline were combined with larger liberty.” The 
difference in this respect between the discipline of English and of French 
schools is very striking. The great schools of England are only now just 
beginning to teach effectively anything which it behoov es a man of the nine- 
teenth century to know, but undoubtedly the freedom in which the English 
boy is brought up in them tends to make a man of him; while the slavery of 
the French schools is one reason why Frenchmen have never yet learned, as 
a nation, to govern themselves. ] 


BARREN EDUCATION. — “ It is a daily surprise to me to see how shallow, 
poor, barren-minded men may still be after the most prodigious amount of 
education. . . . Butthe truth is that there is one path to wisdom, and 
he path of thought.” 





READING vs. THOUGHT. — “ Reading spreads facts, like manure, over the 
surface of the mind; but it is thought that ploughs them in,” 

CAN Boys BE MADE TO THINK ?— “ Depend upon it, nine boys out of ten 
might be made in a fair degree thoughtful. They only want a man to train 
them that way, and they will readily learn to mark (and re-mark) what 
passed before them. They have it in them, but so few teachers know how to 
draw it out.” 


HowW TO MAKE CHILDREN THOUGHTFUL, — “ The thoughtful teacher's aim 
will be to cherish John Smith the bud, into John Smith the blossom ; not to 
turn John Smith the rose, into John Smith the fir-tree. In other words, he 
will try to make the most of the child’s special nature, but not to squeeze it 
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into the shape of some fixed model. But how is this possible with this dead- 
weight of Latin grammar to be borne by all the boys? Special cultivation of 
special natures is scarce possible without a greater variety of studies, so that 
one could be set in the way of studying natural history, another geometry, 
another history, a fourth language, and so forth. Still much might be done 
even now, and especially in drawing out the thoughtfulness of thoughtful 
boys, and the taste of the tasteful. Three boys out of five have in them a 
considerable natural capacity for thinking, which is left utterly waste. If 
their teacher would stimulate them to look into the causes of phenomena, if 
he would put them in the way of asking, “ Why is this?” “ How comes that?” 
an astonishing degree of spirit and vivacity would be given to their minds ; 
and their enjoyment of life, both at school and afterwards, would be largely 
enhanced. So might their sense of the beautiful be immensely developed by 
their teachers sedulously drawing their eyes to mark the grace of all natural 
forms, and the loveliness of all natural hues, and making the study of Eng- 
lish poetry a large portion of their work. How far brighter and how far more 
telling would school teaching be if it aimed at thus drawing out the powers of 
imagination and reflection, instead of solely seeking to teach application of 
mind by the direst of human studies.” [For “dead-weight of Latin gram- 
mar” put dead-weight of spelling, English grammar, ciphering, and other dry 
bones and mere tools of knowledge, and we have here a just criticism of our 
own schools. | 


DEAD LANGUAGES. — There is this radical fault in making dead languages 
[or the mere words and structure of any language] the one grand subject- 
matter of school teaching, that, after all, in learning them the boy’s mind is 
never striving to make out ¢ruths. It is solely occupied in moving words 
about ; trying to say, in the words which dead gentlemen of two thousand 
years ago would have used, things in themselves of no moment or interest 
whatever. Surely, surely, no education is really good unless it sets boys 
seeking after truth, and teaches them to handle it.” 

People say, “Look at the result! what fine fellows we English are!” 
True ; but not finer than our other advantages — our sturdy bread, our invig- 
orating climate, our plentiful animal food, our manly habits, our wealth, our 
vast commerce, our freedom, our religion — would entitle us to expect. And, 
to say truth, in point of intelligence an English gentleman can rarely hold his 
own with a foreigner of the same rank. That zs so, and not pleasant to think 
of.” (Or an American either, which is also not pleasant to think of. If 
American life did not educate boys any better than American schools do, we 
should be at a bad pass; and American schools get the credit for much of 
the intelligence and capacity really exhibited by Americans, which should 
rightly be attributed to the educating influence of American life; which 
supplements, after a fashion, and unfortunately leads us to tolerate, the gross 
shortcomings of our schools.] 
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PERSONAL. 


Pror. E. P. Harris has returned from 
a six months’ sojourn in Germany, and 
resumes his Laboratory duties at Am- 
herst College. 


Pror. EMERSON of the same College 
has been seriously ill at Northampton. 


ProF. BuRGESS, jor two years Profes- 
sor of history in Knox College, has ac- 
cepted that chair in Amherst. 


Mr. WHITE, formerly principal of the 
Hadley High School, has been appointed 
instructor in Latin in the same College. 


Mr. CHICKERING, of the Springfield 
High School, has been appointed in- 
structor in English in the same College. 


Mr. F. H. Loup, of the class of ’73, 
Amherst, takes a position in the College, 
as instructor in mathematics. 


URIAH BELKAM, DD., has been elected 
Prof. of Logic, and Christian Evidences, 
in Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


HENRY CARMICHAEL, PH. D., has been 
elected to the chair of chemistry in Bow- 
doin College. 


J. H. Apams, of Plainville, assistant 
in the High School in Orange, N. J., has 
been elected principal of the Lincoln ave. 
School in the same city. 


J. E. MILuer, for two years principal 
of the South Hadley High School, has 
sailed for Bremen. 


J. H. Bennett succeeds him in South 
Hadley. 


C. N. CLARK is appointed first assis- 
tant in the Hitchcock High School, 
Bromfield, Mass. 


F. W. Damon has returned to Hono- 
lulu, where he will teach. 


W. V. W. Davis, of the last class, at 
Amherst, has been appointed tutor in 
Roberts College, Constantinople. 


HENRY GIBBONS, of the same class, 
is appointed professor of Latin and Greek 
in the High School of Pittsburg, Pa. 


L. B. HALL, of the same class, has 
gone to Leipsic, Prussia, to continue his 
studies. 


A. N. HEap is elected principal of the 
Amherst High School. 


J. R. Hosier has gone to Cleveland, 
O., as teacher of Latin. 


H. A. Kine has been chosen assistant 
to the Rev. Charles Hammond, in the 
Monson Academy. 


NELLIE G. FISHER, well known by 
the late graduates of the Normal School 
at Bridgewater, and of successful experi- 
ence in Jamaica Plain, Eastern State 
Normal School in Maine, and the Dor- 
chester High School, has married the U. 
S. consul, at Honolulu, and has sailed to 
make her home there. 


PRroF. JOHN H. Larry’s name was 
misprinted in our last issue. 


ELLA M. Noyes, of Abington, has 
gone out as principal of a seminary for 
Indian girls, among the Cherokee Ind- 
ians, at a salary of $700. Miss Noyes is 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

Pror. HAMBLIN, of Waterville Col- 
lege, has accepted a position in the Scien- 
tific School at Harvard. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. — We should have giv- 
en Superintendent Stone’s salary as 
$3,500 instead of $3,000. 

Mr. H. B. Richardson, late instructor 
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in Amherst College, and who has just re- 
turned from Europe, has been appointed 
classical instructor in the High School. 
Mr. Chickering’s place in the High 
School is filled by Mr. Charles F. Rice, 
a graduate of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown. 

Miss Morse, late a teacher in the 
Hooker School, has become an instructor 
in the School of Observation at the West- 
field Normal School. Miss Smith, late 
preceptress of Monson Academy, now oc- 
cupies a position in the Hooker School. 
Miss Hubbard, late a teacher in the 
Brimfield High School, has been appoint- 
éd one of the teachers in the Auburn 

Street School. 


Boston. — John Jameson, late master 
of the Boylston School, is substituting 
for Mr. Haskell in the Dwight sub-mas- 
tership. Mr. H. is improving in health, 
and will, it is hoped, return in January 
fully recovered. —— H. H. Kimball, late 
sub-master in the Boylston, recently 
elected toa similar position in the Lin- 
coln, is to have the maximum salary from 
the date of his appointment. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick has returned 
from Vienna, and was warmly welcomed 
by the teachers of the Boston schools, who 
gave him an appropriate reception at the 
City Hall. We hope next month, to be 
able to givea more detailed account of 
the proceedings on this interesting occa- 
sion. 

Adams School.—Miss Martha E. 
Webb, head assistant in this school, re- 
signed June 1oth, and was svon after 
married to S. N. Stockwell, Esq., of the 
“Boston Journal.” Miss Louisa E. 
Harris, head assistant, resigned Septem- 
ber 1st, after having served the city 
faithfully for a number of years. She 
will not engage actively in teaching, un- 
til after a season of rest. Miss Sa- 
rah M. Boyd, assistant, resigned £ept. 1, 
and is now pursuing her studies in Ger- 
many. Miss E. Frances Gardner, as- 
sistant, resigned September ist, and has 
undertaken duties of a domestic nature, 
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as pleasant, and doubtless as profitable 
as those required of the “ profession,” 

The above places have been filled 
by the promotion of Miss Ellen M. Rob- 
bins to the position of head assistant, and 
the transfer of Miss Mary A. Davis 
master’s assistant in the Boylston School, 
to this school as head assistant. 
Miss Sarah A, McPhaill and Miss Lina 
H. Cook, graduates of the Boston Girls’ 
High School, have been appointed as- 
sistants. 


CHARLESTOWN. — Miss Goldthwait, of 
the Winthrop School, has resigned; Mrs. 
Sarah E. Smith has also resigned, and 
the board voted a complimentary gift of 
$100, in consideration of her faithful ser- 
vices during the thirty-six years she has 
taught in the Primary Schools of the 
city. Julia A. Worcester resigns her 
position in the Warren School. Mary 
E. Smith is elected teacher of a Primary 
School in District No. 3. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The teachers of the 
city gave Mr. E. B. Hale, the retiring 
superintendent, a pleasing testimonial of 
their esteem and regard, accompanied 
with complimentary addresses, thanking 
him for his constant mindfulness of their 
wishes, and kind forbearance with their 
shortcomings, whereby the past five 
years have been marked by uninterrupted 
harmony. The present was a most ele- 
gant clock, costing upwards of $200. 
The children’s testimonial was a choice 
bouquet. —— Mr. Hale has been em- 
ployed by the committee to fill the duties 
of his office, one hour daily, until 
the appointment of his successor. 
The salary of the first female assistant 
in the High School has been increased 
$100, and the others $200 each. The 
following teachers have received appoint- 
ments. Holmes School, Louisa P. Math- 
ews, at a salary of $500; Washington 
Grammar School, Miss H. P. Nealey; 
Harvard Grammar School, Miss S. E. 
Dyer; each at a salary of $700. —— 
Sargent Primary School, Miss E. E. 
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Dixon; Dunther School, Sarah Cutter ; 
each at a salary of $500. Miss H. J. 
Kelly is transferred to the Harvard 
School, and Mary L. Bullard to the 
Holmes School. 


SOMERVILLE. — Miss Merritt, teacher 
of the Harvard Primary School, and Miss 
Willis of the Foster School have re- 
signed. Hereafter teachers will re- 
ceive no pay while absent from their 
duties. Teachers are to be allowed to 
retain pupils after school, provided it be 
not more than fifteen minutes. The af- 
ternoon session is to be reduced to two 
hours. 


Lynn. — Lucy E. Hilliker is trans- 
ferred to Sanborn Grammar School. Sadie 
T. Hilliker is transferred to the Third 
Primary. Miss Sarah J. Oliver is trans- 
ferred from the Cobbet School to the 
Shepard School as principal's assistant. 
— The committee are agitating the 
subject of appointing a teacher of pen- 
manship, also of selecting a teacher of 
free hand drawing. 


SALEM. — The committee have voted 
to allow the members of the senior class 
of the Normal School to visit any of the 
public Schools for the purpose of obser- 
vation only, by presenting the teacher an 
introductory letter from Mr. Hagar ; and 
for practice by obtaining the consent of 
the superintendent. The Analytic Speller 
was introduced, and Munroe’s Readers 
discussed. 


TAUNTON. — By mistake, the following 
was printed under the Cambridge items 
in our last : — 

“ Mary E. Allen has been appointed in 
High Street Primary, Abbie R. Dunbar 
and Alice W. MacDonald in Whittendon 
Primary, Hattie P. Macomber in the 
East Primary, Annie I. Waldron in the 
Myricksville School. Luthera H. Leach, 
assistant in the High School, was offered 
a position in Boston at $1,000 salary, but 
declined because of an increase in her 
salary to that amount here. Ellen F. 
Leach refused a similar offer of $850. 
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MANCHESTER. — The High School 
building was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks since, being doubtless the work of 
an incendiary. Nothing was saved. The 
building was occupied by several schools. 


MAINE. 


Mattie S, Catt takes charge of the 
Houlton Academy. 


L. D. Harpy accepts the Maysville 
Free High School. 


HELEN M. GILKey accepts the Cari- 
bou High School. 


N. FESSENDEN takes charge of the 
High School at Fort Fairfield. 


FREDERIC FULLER, A. B., has entered 
upon his duties as principal of the 
Presque Isle High School. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE has a Freshman 
class of eighty. 


EDWARD LitrLe INsTITUTE, of Au- 
kurn, has been purchased by the city, and 
is to be made a high school. 


E. P. Payson, of the Portland High 
School, has resigned and entered the 
profession of law, 


EMMA S. EASTMAN, of Worcester, 2 
graduate of Cornell, succeeds Mr, Payson. 


VERMONT. 


Pror. Geo. N. BOARDMAN of Chicago 
accepts the Presidency of Middlebury 
College, and has entered upon his duties. 


Mr. C. B. Stetson, of Boston, former- 
ly of Lewiston, Me., has been employed 
to conduct the Institutes through the 
State. Mr. Stetson has long done this 
work in Maine, and is familiar with all its 
workings. We understand the Institutes 
have never given such general satisfac- 
tion as this year. The Superintendent, 
J. L. Frencu, LL. D., is exerting him- 
self to bring all the forces of the State 
into harmonious working, that the com- 
bined teaching force may place Vermont 
in the first rank, educationally. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


E. B. COLLisTEr, of the last class at 
Amherst, is elected principal of the New 
Bulkley High School for boys, in New 
London, with a salary of $1,500. 


L. P. MERRIAM is elected teacher of 
penmanship and elocution in the Free 
Academy, Norwich, Ct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss M. A. BREWER, an experienced 
teacher from Southbridge, Mass., is elec- 
ted Grammar School teacher in Crans- 
ton. 


HATTI£ WILLIs, of Norton, Mass., is 


appointed assistant in the High School, 
at Pawtucket. 


F. B. KAUFMAN, late of Brown Uni- 
versity, is elected as teacher in Wakefield, 
South Kingston, 


SARAH GRANT, IDA BAtLcom, NELLIE 
MarTIN, ELLA Corey, and GERTRUDE 
E. ARNOLD are elected teachers in Woon- 
socket. 


D. Y. Comstock, of the last class at 
Amherst, has been elected principal of 
the High School in Lonsdale, at a salary 
of $1,200. 


OUR EXCHANGE, 


THE “RuHcCDE ISLAND SCHOOL-MAs- 
TER” is a most practical and readable 
Journal. Its leading article is always 
worth the subscription price, and it al- 
ways pays to read it, from the hints it 
gives for the morrow’s work. Hon. Mr. 
Bicknell, and T. B. Stockwell give their 
personal attention to it, and every teacher 
in the State has a personal pride in its 
success. 


THE “ MINNESOTA TEACHER” is edi- 
ted and published by the original pro- 
prietor of the Maine Normal. Mr. Gage 
is making a very good journal. One fea- 
ture — Common Ground — is worthy the 
consideration of all our journals, Isn’t 
something of the kind needed ? 
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The circulars of information of the 
Bureau of Education are very interesting 
and instructive. No. 3, 1873, now before 
us, contains more interesting facts relat- 
ing to the colleges of New England, and 
the Middle States than can be found else- 
where without great labor. The differ- 
ent numbers will be found to contain a 
comprehensive and well digested state- 
ment of the educational facilities of the 
civilized world. 


“ IOWA SCHOOLJOURNAL,” is, we think, 
too heavy for ordinary teachers to enjoy. 
It is more instructive than interesting. 


THE “NEw York STATE JOURNAL,” 
of Buffalo, has many departments well 
filled. 


THE “ NEBRASKA TEACHER,” is valua- 
ble rather for its fidelity to local interests 
than as a general educational periodical. 


THE “KANSAS EDUCATIONAL JouR- 
NAL” is of the newspaper style, is almost 
as old as the State, and ably edited. 


THE “CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL” pleads for a “‘ Home for Disabled 
Teachers.” May we be delivered from any 
such movement. Pay the active teachers 
so that they may live like other people, 
and lay by something for the days of dis- 
ability. In this day, when ministers are 
Struggling to raise themselves from a 
condition in which they are regarded as 
objects of charity, let us not have 
teachers, as a class, placed upon the 
list of paupers. Above all, let every 
Teacher’s Journal endeavor to raise the 
profession to the highest point of perfec- 
tion and activity, instead of countenanc- 
ing the idea of our being objects of char- 
ity. We earn our money, pay our 
bills, and lay by something, or we are 
unworthy a place in the ranks. 


THE “AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL JouR- 
NAL” in the September issue, had a most 
searching review of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Schermerhorn evi- 
dently used the pen himself in the re- 
view, and few writers are more fearless 
and sharp. The October number con- 
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tains a capital article from THE Mass, 
TEACHER with due credit. Mr. S. cvi- 
dently understands when to use the 
shears as well as pen. 


THE “SCHOOL” is a Western journal of 
considerable merit, published at Ypsi- 
lanti. 


“Boston JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY ” 
gives the most for the money (one dol- 
lar) of any paper on practical and theo- 
retical science, in the country. We have 
read it from its commencement, and 
nothing else supplies its place. 


“THE HOME MISSIONARY,” issued 
monthly, by the American Board, at fifty 
cents a year, is always well freighted 
with statistics and valuable geographical 
facts concerning our own land, as is THE 
MISSIONARY HERALD with foreign helps 
for the teacher who desires to know more 
of the geography of the world. 


“WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR’ is not 
only a consistent and uncompromising 
advocate of Orthodox idea, of Baptist col- 
oring, but it is a most readable paper for 
all, and devotes a section each week to 
educational matters. It is encouraging 
to see that our church papers do not ig- 
nore any matters that are for the eleva- 
tion and Christianizing of the people. 


“ TORONTO JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” 
for October presents a fine cut of the Bow- 
ditch Grammar School House, Boston. 
The Journal has few superiors in its ar- 
rangement and selection of subjects, but 
its mechanical execution is far from in- 


y 


viting, after glancing over the beautifully 
printed journals in the States. 


“ NEW YorkK SCHOOL JOURNAL” is a 
Weekly paper, which would much better 
please us if the four numbers each month 
were condensed into one. We must say 
the same of the KANSAS WEEKLY JourR- 
NAL 


“THE QUEBEC JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION” is a 6¢-month/y journal which seems 
to us to go to the other extreme. It reads 
well, however, when it does come. 


THE “AMHERST STUDENT” is a live 
college paper from which we glean many 
personals, and to which the alumni must 
ever turn with interest. 


THE “ ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTER ” has 
our thanks for republishing with due 
credit, one of our ablest articles of last 
month —“ School Sessions” by A. C. 
Perkins, —and the complimentary edito- 
rial is duly appreciated. 


THE “NEWTON REPUBLICAN” is a 
new paper, published in the interest of 
each village of that enterprising town. 
It is alive to the educational interests of 
the town. 


“ THOMPSON’S DRAWING TEACHER,” 
a monthly paper, presenting lessons in 
drawing, graduated to practical teaching, 
comes to us from Sandusky, O. ‘Teach- 
ers ought to see the first number, at 
least; there is nothing like keeping 
up with the times. This September num- 
ber is its first issue. 





Pooks. 


A Latin GRADUAL. To accompany 
the author’s Latin Grammar. By G. 
K. Bartholomew. Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., Cincinnati and New York. 


This work appears to be as good as 
any, and better than many, of its kind. 
We should think it would be very use- 





ful to a young and inexperienced teacher, 
who needs a good deal of advice and 
direction, The author has taken great 
pains to give minute instructions how to 
proceed in each lesson, and his method, 
if faithfully carried out, will undoubtedly 
be productive of good results. We like 
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the idea of giving, in each lesson, from the 
very beginning, a part of the “Story of 
Joseph” with interlinear translations 
The translation of these extracts will be 
a pleasant exercise for beginners, reliev- 
ing the hard labor they are obliged to 
spend upon forms and rules, and at the 
same time keeping constantly in view the 
main end of their study, which is the 
rendering into their mother tongue 
thoughts that are expressed in the foreign 
language. It is to be hoped that no 
teacher will overlook the advice given in 
the preface to “require the student from 
the start, to render into good English 
what is first given literally and in the 
Latin order.” In order to show the stu- 
dent what good English is, we would 
have put such translations of each pas- 
sage, or at least of a good many passages 
before him, after the manner of Robert- 
son, in his system of teaching French. 
Could anything be better for the pupil 
than to require him to use the language 
of his Bible in his good English transla- 
tions ? 

The “Latin Gradual” is made toaccom- 
pany the author’s Latin Grammar which 
was noticed in the August number of 
the Zeacher. We do not know that the 


“Latin Gradual” could be readily adapted . 


to other grammars, but if it could be so 
adapted, the publishers might do a ser- 
vice to teachers who use Harkness’s, or 
Allen and Greenough’s, or Bullions’s, by 
giving parallel references to those gram- 
mars. 


A LEXICON TO XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 


adapted to all the common editions. ° 


By Alpheus Crosby, Professor Emeri- 
tus of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in Dartmouth College. For the 
use, both of beginners and of more 


advanced students. Published by Wo l- , 


worth, Ainsworth, and Company, 1873. 


One can hardly speak in terms of too 
strong disapprobation of the special lexi- 
cons, or, as they are more properly called, 
“ vocabularies,” which are commonly ap- 
pended to the Greek and Latin authors 
read in preparation for College. They 
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are almost without exception vicious in 
plan, and slovenly and inaccurate in exe- 
cution. Ifa word is a derivative, though 
the fact may be indicated, the pupil will 
look in vain for any hint of the method or 
history of its formation. The primitive 
signification, which is often the key to 
many various and sometimes seemingly 
contradictory meanings, is pretty certain 
to be omitted, if the word does not hap- 
den to occur in the text in its “first inten- 
tion.” Finally, the absence of references 
to passages in which the different mean- 
ings of a word are illustrated, deprives 
the learner of one of the most valuable 
aids in acquiring the power of translat- 
ing with facility. It is needless to say 
that the use of such “ vocabularies” is a 
hindrance and an obstacle in classical 
study. We rejoice to think that Profes- 
sor Crosby’s Lexicon to the Anabasis 
will make such performances appear by 
comparison so glaringly defective that 
teachers will discard them to some ex- 
tent, and that, at least, we shall be spared 
the production of any more. And this 
is not all; unless we are greatly mistaken, 
Professor Crosby’s work will not only 
prove a kind of silent condemnation of 
carelessness and superficiality, but an in- 
centive to painstaking, thorough, accurate 
scholarship. 

It would be a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of the plan of this work to say that 
it is free from conspicuous faults. It 
would be more just to say that it em- 
braces almost every merit proper to sucha 
work, and satisfies almost every reasona- 
ble demand. We are sure that those 
who have used Kriiger’s Lexicon to the 
Anabasis, or Theiss’s, or Vollbrecht’s will 
find Professor Crosby’s more satisfactory 
in some important particulars. One fea- 
ture, however, of Vollbrecht’s lexicon 
we should have been glad to see incor- 
porated into this: we mean the pictorial 
illustrations, 

What omissions or inaccuracies there 
may be in the details, only a minute and 
extended examination would reveal ; but 
we Shall be surprised if many of either 














are found. Some weeks ago we offered a 
reward to any member of a class of 
‘twenty boys, who were daily using the 
Lexicon, for the detection of any error, 
but none have yet been reported. We 
have ourselves noticed but one misprint, 
oxevpdpa for oxevopdpa, and one omission, 
that of émcevyvupe. 

In several careful readings of the Ana- 
basis, we had written on the margin, what 
seemed the most appropriate meaning of 
perhaps twenty words, for which the full- 
est Greek-English lexicons give no satis- 
factory signification. Looking out these 
words in Crosby’s Lexicon we found in 
every instance but one, the needed mean- 
ing. There could scarcely be a better 
evidence, to our own mind, of the extreme 
care bestowed upon the significations of 
the words. 

We should have been glad to see Latin 
equivalents more frequently inserted, 
as well as more copious comparisons of 
Latin with Greek roots. 

Why, for example, should not «apros 
be compared with cafer as well as with 
afer? The Latin magnus hardly needs 
to be put beside »¢yas; but not many 
learners would discover the kinship of 
hiems and xeuwv. 

But where one finds so much that he 
has no right to ask for, it is a little un- 
gracious to complain that there is not 
more. = @ <6 


THE First Book oF Botany. De- 
signed to cultivate the observing pow- 
ers of children. By Eliza A. You- 
mans. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co. 1872. 


SEconpd Book oF Botany. A practi- 
cal guide to the observation and study 
of plants. By Eliza A. Youmans, etc., 
etc. 


The superior claims of botany over 
other branches of natural science as an 
introduction to the systematic study of 
nature are beginning to be pretty generally 
recognized. If there be still any doubters 
on this point, we urge them to read Miss 
Youmans’s essay on “ The Educational 
Claims of Botany,” which is printed as an 
appendix to the Second Book. This es- 
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say is a valuable addition to educational 
literature, and ought to be read by all 
teachers (shall we not say school commit- 
tee men as well) ? who would be up with 
the times on all matters connected with 
the education of the young. It is unnec- 
essary for us to discuss these claims here. 
Miss Youmans, being dissatisfied with 
the manner in which the science has too 
often been taught, dissatisfied also with 
the text-books hitherto in use, has set her- 
self the task of elaborating a method 
which shall aid both teacher and scholar 
to take hold of the study at the right end, 
and pursue it in the right way. If her 
system is rightly followed, the youngest 
pupil is doing the same kind of work with 
the oldest professor, observing, compar- 
ing, and generalizing. 

We have been familiar with the First 
Book since its appearance,two or three 
years ago, and have not ceased to hold it 
in the highest esteem. It is one of those 
text-books that make it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the teacher to go wrong, however 
shiftless or indifferent he may be. Of 
course even here memoritter recitations are 
possible but hardly probable. If the stu- 
dent is required to fill out a schedule from 
his own observation of the parts of a leaf 
or flower, there is little chance that he 
will be harmed by memorizing the book. 
With his specimen before him to describe, 
he will go to his book to learn the tech- 
nical terms, and to compare his specimen 
with the corresponding illustrations, and 
that is enough. 

The Second Book is merely a continu- 
ation of the First, the pupil being led 
deeper into the science by the same 
methods as before. This is supposed to be 
accompanied by a series of colored charts, 
which are a revised edition of “Henslow’s 
Botanical Diagrams.” These are six in 
number. They will be a great help to the 
instructor. 

Admirable as these books are, in con- 
ception and execution, it does seem as if 
two books were too many to require 
pupils to buy and use before they are 
allowed to have any practice in referring 
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such plants as they examine to their 
proper places in the natural system. Ex- 
ercises in classification, and very useful 
ones too, are given, and a few of the nat- 
ural orders are described, it is true ; but 
there seems to be a studied avoidance of 
the technical names of plants. Say what 
you will about “the shallow pedantry of 
giving them their technical names,” (In- 
tro. p. 2) it zs a satisfaction to know the 
names, technical or common, of the plants 
one is studying. So long as you are deal- 
ing with the common plants of the field or 
garden, the names of which are household 
words, technical names are unimportant. 
But even with these we should begin the 
grouping into genera and orders as fast 
as the necessary resemblances can be ob- 
served ; and then, in our opinion, ordinal 
and generic names should be learned. 
The evil that arises from coming too soon 
to the “ analysis ” of plants — that is, find- 
ing out by means of an artificial key, the 
name of the specimen in hand — we take 
oO be this, that the name is too apt to be 
regarded as the chief or only desideratum, 
and this point reached, often from a very 
superficial study of the plant, the name 
is recorded, the specimen put aside, and 
another taken in hand. The plant is ex- 
amined and “analyzed” merely for its 
name ; its specific and generic character- 
istics may be immediately forgotten. 
This is certainly a mistake, but the teacher 
and not the book is to blame for it. We 
confess to have ourselves fallen into the 
error, but we strove to correct it, not by 
condemning the text-book, but by amend- 
ing our method of teaching, and we feel 
no little pride in having partially antici- 
pated the method of Miss Youmans; and 
while acknowledging our indebtedness to 
her for many valuable hints, and most 
earnestly recommending her plan, we can- 
not go with her in her wholesale con- 
demnation of “ the text-books of Botany 
hitherto in use.” ‘There is one book, at 
least, which has done incalculable service 
tothe cause. It need not be named here. 

Our intention, however, is not so much 
to criticise the books we have in review 
as to give our readers an idea of what 
they are. Perhaps we have already indi- 
cated sufficiently well what Miss You- 
mans’s method is in general. Numerous 
forms of schedules for the description of 
specimens are provided,‘and these alone 
make it a desirable, almost a necessary 
book for teachers to have by them, what- 
ever text-book their classes are obliged 
to use. In short no teacher can afford 
to be without it. Another valuable fea- 
ture of the Second Book is the glossaries 
which give not only the meanings but the 
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derivations of all the technical terms. If 
the accent of each word were indicated, 
as it is in the general glossary at the end, 
it would be an improvement. Some 
terms are omitted from the latter, whether ~ 
by accident or design we do not know. 
Among the many good things that are said, 
by the way, we would call attention to the 
footnote on page 68. Somebody has 
said “ Whenever you see a footnote you 
may be sure that the author has some- 
thing very particular to say. It is prob- 
ably the most important thing on the 
age.” Some teachers ought to read this 
note before beginning the First Book. 


WHITE RosE AND RED. A Love Story. 
By the Author of St Abe. Published 
by James R. Osgood & Co. 


Every one will be interested in reading 
this book. It contains poetry, if not of 
the highest order. There are many Eu- 
reka Harts in our Drowsietowns, and the 
character—if he had any—is_ well 
drawn. Red Rose, the Indian maid who 
is the heroine of the story — there is no 
hero, but a “ glorious animal ” — is thus 
described by the author : — 


** She was a shapely creature, — tall, 
And slightly formed, but plump withal— 
Shapely as deers are — finely fair, 
As creatures nourished by warm air 
And luscious fruits that interfuse 
Something of their own glorious hues, 
And the rich odor that perfumes them, 
Into the body that consumes them. 
She had drank richness thro’ and thro,’ 
As the great flowers drink light and dew ; 
And she had caught from wandering streams, 
Their restless motion ; and strange gleams 
From snakes and ilowers that glowed around, 
Had stolen into her blood, and found 
Warmth, peace, and silence ; and, in brief, 
Her looks were bright beyond belief 
To those who meet im the green ways, 
The rumewrecked squaws of later days.” 


The poetry is highly sensuous; a little 
too nearly sensual in one or two in- 
stances, but it contains many passages of 
marked beauty. 


OLp Port Days. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. {itustrations, from 
views taken in Newport, R. I. Pub- 
lished by Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


Most visitors at this celebrated water- 
ing-place will be likely to see much more 
there, after reading this book, than they 
have ever seen before. It furnishes a 
fine illustration of what Lamb said of the 
characters belonging to the South Sea 
house —they were men in whom “ com- 
mon things appeared uncommon.” Every- 
thing, however common, is invested with 
interest by the genius of the author, Many 
of the essays are connected with New- 
port by a slender thread, just enough to 
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give a certain unity to the book which is 
one of the most charming and artistic 
works, even of Col. Higginson. 


AFTERMATH. By H. W. Longfellow. 
Pub. by James R. Osgood & Co, 


The last instalment of the “ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” to which the author mod- 
estly gives this title, comparing it to the 
“rowen” or second crop, -— as lacking 
the freshness and sweetness of the first ; 
and containing, among other weeds, a 
sprinkling of the sleep-provoking poppy. 
We doubt, however, if any “ culler of sim- 
ples” has been able to find the somno- 
lent plant in his gleanings; and if the 
earlier poems of the author have more 
freshness, — which we doubt, — it is cer- 
tainly compensated by the juicy ripeness 
of this ‘* Aftermath.” 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WoRDS AND 
PHRASES ; so classified and arranged 
as to facilitate the expression of ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget. Revised and 
edited, with a list of foreign words de- 
fined in English, and other additions. 
By Barnas Sears, D.D. LL. D., etc. 
New American, from last London edi- 
tion, with additions and improvements. 
Pub. by Gould & Lincoln. 


Probably most of our readers know 
something of this work. The object 
aimed at is exactly the converse of that of 
the Dictionary. ‘The word being given, it 
is the province of the dictionary to find 
its signification, or the idea it is intended 
to convey. The idea being given, this 
work furnishes the word or words by 
which that idea is most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. It is a book involving a great 
amount of labor, and the ripest and fullest 
scholarship. Every one acquainted with 
Dr. Sears will say, at once, that he is just 
the man to meet these requirements. 
[t will be found to be a desideratum in 
the library of every scholar, and one 
need not wait for another book of the 
kind. The labor involved, and the excel- 
lence of this work will leave it without a 
rival. 


A MANUAL OF MorAL PHILosopny, De- 
signed for Colleges and High Schools. 
By Andrew Peabody, pp. LL. D. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This book, “ prepared particularly for 
the use of the Freshman class in Har- 
vard College,” will be found, we think, 
equally valuable in our High Schools. 


Dr. Peabody’s thorough acquaintance with 
the subject enables him to arrange and 
develop it in such a manner as to make 
it clear to those who have not had much 
training in abstract discussions. A glance 
at the table of contents will show how 
distinctly the whole field is mapped out 
in the Dr’s. mind, and a perusal of the 
several chapters gives one the impression 
of philosophy translated into the language 
of common-sense. 

Even the abstruse question of free 
agency and God’s foreknowledge is illus- 
trated in such a manner as to show that 
the denial of free agency is attended with 
more difficulties than its acceptance. We 
can conceive of no more useful exercise 
for the young men who come under the 
Dr’s. instructions, nor one better adapted 
to give them some settled principles of 
action than their recitation in moral phi- 
losophy. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION, 
By Edward C. Pickering. Published 
by Hurd & Houghton. 


No greater recommendation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
could have been furnished than “ The 
Elements of Physical Manipulation” by 
Prof. Pickering. It is an evidence of the 
progress which has been made in the art 
of teaching science during the past few 
years. 

Instead of depending solely upon lec- 
tures and the study of the principles of 
science as discovered and illustrated by 
others, the student is required to perform 
the experiments, and make the investiga- 
tions for himself, thereby acquiring a 
degree of accuracy in his knowledge and 
a skillin the manipulation of apparatus 
attainable in no other way. 

Those who favor the laboratory system 
of teaching physics will find supplied in 
this work a want never supplied before. 
A large number of experiments in 
Mechanics, Sound, and Light are here 
suggested, accompanied by a minute de- 
scription of the apparatus required. 
This apparatus is of the simplest charac- 
ter, consistent with the successful illus- 
tration of the principle concerned, and 
such as any person of moderate means or 
any school scantily endowed, can fur- 
nish. 

Any one must be behind the times who 
does not admit that the methods of study 
here inculcated and exemplified are in ad- 
vance of those, which, until lately have 
prevailed in our advanced schools and our 
colleges. We cordially recommend this 
work to our fellow-teachers, believing 
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that they will find in it valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to physical manipulations, 
and to students of science, generally. No 
one who works through the experiments 
described in this book can fail to obtain a 
mastery of practical knowledge, and a 
confidence in his powers and attainments, 
which he can acquire by no amount of 
reading only. 


Tue Farr Gop; Or THE LAST OF THE 
Tzins. A tale of the Conquest of 
Mexico. By L. W. Wallace. Published 
by James R. Osgood & Co, 


We believe it was Ogden Hoffman, 
who, at a public dinner given to Wash- 
ington Irving, after his return from Eu- 
rope, wishing to pay him the highest 
compliment possible, made an ironical 
argument to show that Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker’s New York, could not have 
been written by him. 

The Dutch character was so truthfully 
portrayed, and the habits and customs 
gave such a picture of the times as could 

done only by a Dutchman, and a con- 
temporary ; such was the argument. 

The author of the “Fair God,” has in- 
formed us that though he took the liberty 
of attributing his work to Don Fernando 
De Alva, the Tezcucan, it is not, in 
fact, a translation, but his own handi- 
work, 

We think an ingenious man might deny 
his authorship of the “ Fair God,” on the 
same grounds, and make quite as plausi- 
ble an argument, at least, to sustain his 
position. 

To re-create an extinct civilization, 
from such materials as he could find, to 
give it the consistency and vividness 
which make it real,—at least while we 
are reading it, —is what Gen. Wallace 
has done. It is a remarkabie book. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

SEX IN EpucaTIon ; OR A FAIR CHANCE 
FOR THE GIRLS. By Edward H. Clarke, 
M. D. Published by James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Do1nc Huts Best. By I. T. Trowbridge. 
With Illustrations. Published by Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co, 


First Steps IN Music; For the use of 
Public Schools. By George B. Loo- 
mis. Published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co, 

Lirexary & SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 
W. R. Gregg. Published by James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. By Henry 
Blackburn. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Published by James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Tue Srory oF GorTHe’s Lire. By 
Geo. Henry Lewes. (Abridged from 
his “Life and Works of Goethe.”) 
Published by James R. Osgood & Co, 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READER, No, 
5. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, WITH A 
PRELIMINARY TREATISE ON TRIGO- 
NOMETRY AND MENSURATION. By A, 
Schuyler, M. A. Published by Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY. With Applications to Lines and 
Surfaces of the First and Second or- 
ders. By William G. Peck, LL.D. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. For the use 
of Mothers and ‘Teachers. By W. N. 
Hailman, A.M. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

EDUCATION ABROAD AND OTHER Pa- 
PERS. By Birdsey Grant Nothrop, 
LL.D. Secretary of Connecticut Board 
of Education. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 





THE Publishers of the “ INTERNATIONAL REVIEW ” are glad to announce a change 
hitherto deemed only a possibility of the future. Articles in hand, arrangements with 
the most eminent European and American writers, with the promise of the Magazine, 
fully warrant them in issuing it SIX TIMES A YEAR, It is thus removed from the old 
type of Quarterlies, and from its beginning adapted to the vigor and spirit of the times. 

he first number, bearing date soeeery 1874, will appear about the first of next 
December. A. S, Barnes & Co., Publishers, 111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


We have just received a copy of an Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is one of the most complete things of the kind we have ever seen. It 
is in chart form, and is so arranged that the whole is comprehended in one view. As 
a knowledge of the constitution is becoming an absolute necessity to the teacher, we 
heartily recommend this work as one that will be of invaluable aid to him. Address 
the author, Prof. John M. Coyner, A.M., PH.D., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

We wish to call attention to the “ National School Festival,” in our advertising 
columns, which will be found to contain interesting matter for almost all public occa- 
sions, whether of secular or Sunday Schools. 





